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BULLETIN 


THE 


ELEVENTH. 


(December, 1807.) [ Passed this evening similar to the pre- 
ceding one, tolerably comfortable by the 
gaoler’s fire. At day-break, be came to desire me to prepare fer 
the march; his good wile had breakfast ready for me, and made 


me take a 


litt 


7 
l€ 


‘spirits, as the morning was excessive cold, 


snowing and freezing very severely ; she also insisted upon my 
putting some bread in my pocket. | was only allowed ammuni- 
tion bread, which was so hard, and black, that nothing but 


extreme hunger would induce any one even to 


aste it. 


The 


gaoler was well aware of the disagreeable dungeons l had to 
pass through in my- route to Bitche—-told me my funds were 


verv low: 


he received 9 livres (seven shillings and sixpence 


sterling), which was all that the Bavarians had delivered up, 
and only deducted 2s. 6d. for what | had at his house ; 
the remainder to my guard, to advance as I might have occa- 
sion for it. 


Vol. 


3. 


[ felt yerv sensibl 





giving 


e of this man’s generosity and dis- 
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interestedness; this was, indeed, the most reasonable bill [ 
ever had presented me in France. 1 requested he would take 
more, as | was certain it mast be in consequence of my re- 
duced finances, that hisdemands were so moderate ; however, 
he would not. So I took my leave of him and his wile,* 
and gotinto my place, which was by the eleventh Corsican’s side, 
to whom | was chained and handcuffed, and another chain 
passed through the whole of the party, which completely linked 
us together. About noon, our guards were shifted. The brigade 
that now escorted us, were the most cruel scoundrels | ever 
beheld. They placed the chain round my neck under my 
handkerchief; and on my observing to them, that it must cer- 
tainly be their design to strangle me, by putting the chain on so 
fight, they took it in another link, damned me for a rascally 
Englishman, and clapped on an immense padlock, which was 
dangling as an ornament under my chin the whole way ; and 
they then screwed on my bandculils, until the skin was twisted 
literally off the wrists.++++--* They knew my name perfectly, 
and that [ had escaped from my guards Jately.”++-+ ++ 

At night we arrived at Haguenau + gaol. Here lL found a 
Swiss soldier confined; he had lately received his discharge from 
the British service, had come over from Copenhagen, and was 
arrested in Germany, and transported ivto France ; where 
they accused him of being a spy: his passport, discharge, 
&c. were taken from him, and. transmitted to Paris. On being 
discovered talking to me, he was carried away to a dungeon, 
and not suffered to come out until f left the gaol, which was 
the next morning at daylight. 

We were placed in the same marching order, with this ex- 
ception ; the chain was passed over the shoulder and under the 
aim like a soldter’s belt, instead of round the neck. In quitting 
the town, L hada view of the miller’s house, and the part 
of the river } had crossed some nights before. How diffe- 
rent were my Sensations at this moment, to those I then had 
felt! ++++++-Atabout five in the afternoon we arrived at 
—,an open town, The cold was verygntense—snow- 
ing hard all day. For oat comfort, we were put into one of 
the most filthy dungeons that ever mortal beleld—scarce 
room to turn round in it, and only a small hole in the door to 

udinit 





* This is the person I alluded to as an exception to the gaoler at 
Arras. 


t Haguenau, a small fortified town, seated on the river Mottee. It 
was forinerly imperial, and had been taken and retaken several times 
inthe late wars between the Austrians and kings of France ; is four 
or five leagues northef Strasburgh. 
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admit air. The Corsicans appeared to feel a great deal for my 
situation ; and observed, that they ought not to complain, 
when a British officer was used in so bosrid a manner. ‘They 
were permitted to go out of the dungeon to get some refresi- 
ments, which the charitable inhabitunts seut them. But the 
Sacre Anglois was not suffered to move; and L had great difli- 
culty to procure a morsel of food, woich was handed me through 
the air hole, and which they charged double price for. My 
companions soon returned, and they placed their knapsacks 
for me to lieon. This hole was so small, and there was such 
an abominable smell, that | nexer expected to survive it.— 
Two of these unfortunate wretcheswere seized with a diarrhea, 
which continued the whole night, and added greatly to the 
odour we already bad. I never passed so dicadful a night. 
The misery I was in is beyand description; the night.appeared 
to have noend. At last, the chearing moment arrived, which 
was announced by the usual souads—rattling of keys, creek- 
ing of doors, bolts,&c. A gend’arm presented himself, and 
with a gruff, overbearing voice, desired uso prepare for our 
march ; he had very little difiiculty in getting this summons 
obeyed. We soon commenced our march as before ; the two 
sick wretches were not exempted from fetiers, although the 
weather was excessively inclement—blowing and snowing right 
in our teeth: my wrists were quite swelled and sore. How- 
ever, this was the last stage, and I expected at least to get 
clear of the handcuffs. The sick repeatedly requested to halt, 
where they saw a frozen rivulet, to endeavour to procure 
sume water; but to no effect. Those flint-hearted brutes 
would not suffer them, and the poor creatures eat fists full of 
snow, to try to extinguish their burning thirst. They would 
not even condescend to uuchain them on any occasion, 
and they were consequently exposed on the high road to 
every body. 


(1807.) At noon the high.tuiets of the mansion I was going 
to inhabit presented themselves to my sight; the outward 
appearance was of itself sufficient to strike the mind with 
horror—the idea of being shut up in this detestable fortress for 
(perhaps) the remainder of my existence, was not of the most 
pleasing vature: however, death was much more prejerable 
than a continuation of my persecutions; and | sometimes 
wished to be favoured with a visit from him. Jo an bhonr I 
‘was in the centre of the fort—stared at on all sides by my une 
fortunate countrymen, who happened to be out of their souter 
rains at this moment to respire. Some | could heer arguing, 
that | was nota British subject. “ He must have been at the 
head of some bandittimperhaps he is the. oflicer who com- 
manded the soldiershe is chained to—it is impossible that any 
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prisoner of war could be loaded in such a manner, with 
tetters,&c.” Others who recognized me shook their heads, 
and dared not approach me near eriough to ask a question; but 
L could perceive they imagined | had committed some atro- 
cious offence. Indeed, it struck me, they thought | had 
killed somebody, which I found afterwatds was the general 
opinion. 

lt wasnot many seconds before my old friends and com- 
panions,’ Messrs. Ashworth and Tuthill, found means to get 
tome: 1 never was more thunderstruck in my life, as I sup- 
pesed they were (by that time) on the passage, or safe arrived 
in England. Mr. Baker, of the merchant service; and, ina 
short time, all the others (except Lieutenant Essel, who was 
dashed to pieces in endeavouring lately to get over the walls), 
came to see me. ‘Messrs. A. and T. had been arrested about 
two hours after they had parted from me in the wood. It was 
so suddenly surrounded by soldiers, peasantry, Xc. that it was 
impossible to attempt escaping them. ‘They never could 
account for my getting clear. The others, whom we had left 
with the waggon, never attempted to escape. 

The melancholy intelligence of my old fellow sufferer’s death, 
was an additional pang to my anguish and misfortunes. | was 
uuxious to know the particalars; but was prevented, by my 
companions being driven to their respective prisons, whilst I, 
with the Corsicans, was conducted to a different part of the 
fortress, called La Grosse Téte.* 


* The large head or end. 


(To be continued.) 





ROMANCE versus PLAIN DEALING, 


[From Mr, Barratt’s Heroine; or, Adventures of a Fair Romanc: 
Reader. ] 


“ I Shall find in the coach,” said I, approaching it, “* some 

’ emaciated Adelaide, or sister Olivia. We will inter- 
change congenial looks—she will sigh, so will L—and we shall 
commence a vigorous friendship on the spot.” 

Yes, I did sigh ; but it was at the huge and hideous Adelaide 
that presented herself, as I got into the coach. In describing 
her, out wittiest novelists would say, that her nose lay modestly 
retired between her cheeks; that her eyes, which pointed 
inwards, seemed looking for it, and that her teeth were 


« Like angels’ visits; short and far between.” 
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She first eyed me with a supercilious sneer, and then ad- 
dressed a diminutive old gentleman opposite, in whose face 
time had ploughed furrows, and luxury sown pimples. 

« And so, Sir, as | was telling you, whes my poor man died, 
Iso bemoaned myself, that between swoons and: hysterics, 
{ got nervous all over, and was obliged to go through a regi- 
ment,” 

I stared in astonishment. ‘ What!” thoaght IL, “a woman 
of her magnitude and vulgarity, faint, and bave nerves? Ime 
possible ?” ; bec hin 

“ Howsomdever,” continued she, “ my Bible and my 
daughter Moll are great consolations tome. Moll is the dear- 
est little thing in. the world; as straight as: a poplar; then 
such cimples; and her eyes are the very squintescence of per- 
fection. She has all her catechism by heart, and moreever, 
her mind is uncontaminated by romances and novels, and ysuch 
abominations.” 

* Pray; Ma’am*” ‘said I, civilly, “ may I presume to ask 
how romances and novels contaminate the mind?” 

« Why, Mem,” answered she tartly, and after another sur- 
vey: “ by teaching little misses to go gadding, Mem, and 
to be fond of the men, Mem, and of spangled muslin, Mem.” 

“ Ma'am,” suid. I, reddening, “ 1 wearsspangled maslin be- 
cause I have no other dress: and you should be ashamed of 
yourself for saying that [ am fond of the men.” 

“ The cap fits you then,” cried she. 

** Were it a fool’s cap,” said I, “ perhaps I might return 
the compliment.” 

1 thought it expedient, at my first outset in life, to practise 
apt repartee, and emulate the infatuating sauciness, and ele- 
gant vituperation of Amanda, the Beggar Girl, and other he- 
roines; who, when irritated, disdain to speak below an epi- 
gram. 

Pray, Sir,” said she, to our fellow traveller, “ what is your 
opinion of novels? Ant they ali love and nonsense, and the 
most unpossible lies possible :” 

“ They are fictions, certainly,” said he. 

“ Surely, Sir,” exclaimed 1, ‘ you do not mean to call them 
fictions.” 

“ Why no,” replicd he, “ not absolute fictions.” 

but,” cried the big lady, “ you don’t pretend to call them 
true.” 

“ Why no,” said he, “ not absolutely true.” 

Then,” cried 1, “ you are on both sides of the question 
at once.” 


« 


He trod on my foot. 
* Ay, that you are,” said the big lady. 
Ie trod on her foot. 
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“ | am too much of a courtier,” said he, “ to differ from 
the ladies,” and he trod on both our feet. 

“ A courtier!” cried 1: “ I should rather have imagined 
you a musician.” 

“ Pray why?” said he. 

“ Because,” answered [, “ you are playing the pedal harp 
on this lady’s foot and mine.” 

* { wished to produce harmony,” said he, with a submitting 
bow. 

« Atleast,” said I, “ novels must be much more true than 
histories, bevause historians often contradict each other, but 
riovelists never do.” 

* Yetdo pot novelists contradict themselves?” said he. 


« Certainly,” replied I, “‘ and there hes the surest proof of 


their veracity. For as buman actions are always contradicting 
themeelves, so those books which faithfully relate them, must 
do the same.” 

* Admirable!” exclaimed he. “ And yet what proof have 
we that such personages as Schedoni, Vivaldi, Camilla, ar Ce- 
cilia ever existed ¢” 

“ And what proof have we,” cried I, “ that such person- 
ages us Alfred the Great, Henry the Fifth, Elfrida, or Mary 
Qnecn of Scots, ever existed? | wonder at a man of sense 
like you. Why, Sir, at this rate you might just os well ques- 
tion the truth of Guy Kaex’s attempt to blow up the parhament 
house, or of my having blown up a house last night.” 

“ You blow up a house!” exclaimed the big lady, with 
amazement. 

“ Madam,” said 1, modestly, “ I scorn ostentation, but on 
my word and honour, ’tis fuct.” 

“ Of course you did it accidentally,” said the gentkeman, 

“ You wrong me, Sir,” replied 1; “ { did it by design.” 

* You will swing for it, however,” cried the big lady. 

“ Swing for in!” said I, “ a heroine swing? Excellent! I 
presume, Madam, you are unacquainted with the common jaw 
oF; romance, 

“ Just,” said she, “ as you seem to be with the common 
law of England.” 

I despise the common law of England,” cried I. 

“ Then I fancy,” said she, “ it would wot be much amiss it 
yoo were hanged.” 

“ And I fancy,” retorted I, nodding at her big figure, “ it 
would not be mach amiss if you were quartered.” 


Memoir of the late Granville Sharp, Esq. 
HIS truly pious and useful member of society, the worthy 


descendant of Archbishop Sharp and his son Dr. ae 
Sharp, 
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Sharp, died on the Gth of July, 1813, at the house of his sister 
at Fulham, in his 79ih year. This. venerable, phitanthropist, 
whom every One knew, and whom every one respected, liad 
not devoted the whole of his life to the propagation of this or 
that opinion, but to the best interests of liberty, humanity, and 
religion. He was one of the first persous whe set on toot ihe 
enquiry into the African slave trade ;, president of the associa- 
tion for its abolition; and the principal agent in the establish- 
meut of acolony, iv the direction of which also he had a cou- 
siderable share. He was the author of remarks on some 
very important prophecies, in fiye paris, written , several 
years before the French revolution, bat in which, and. in his 
Remarks on Retribution, may be found several strong, seat:- 
ments in condemnation of the causes and conduct of every 
war originating either in avatice er a thirst of power, Next 
followed his Dissertation on the Nature and Style of the Pro- 
phetic Writings, intended to illustrate his previous remarks— 
A Representation of the Injustice and dangesous Tendency of 
tolerating Slavery, or of admitting the least Claim of Private 
Property in the Persous of Men in Eugland, &e,—Remarks oa 
the Ancient Villenage in this Country—Remarks on the Eu- 
croachmenuts in Durham Yard—Remarks on the Opinions of 
some of the most celebrated Writers ov Crown Law, respect- 
ing the due Distinction between Manslaughter and Murder ; 
with a prefara ory address to the reader, coucerving the De- 
pravity and Folly of modern Men of Honour—A Dissertation 
on the People’s Right to a Share in the Legislature—Limita- 
tion of Slavery—On the Law of Nature and Principles of Ac- 
tion in Man—The Legal Means of Political Reformation—Anu 
Account of the Ancient Division of the English Nation into 
Tithings and Hundreds, the happy Effects of that Institution, 
&e.—A short Sketch of temporary Regulations (until better 
be proposed) for the intended Seulement on the Great Coast 
of Africa, neat Sierra Leone—Remarks on the Use of tlie 
Definitive Article in the Greek New Testament —A Supple- 
ment to the Remarks was, at the same time, promised, in the 
third Fasciculus of the Museum 
The last work of Mr. Sharp’s he published in 1812; this is 
a Commentary on the LXV Iilth Psalm relative to the Hill of 
Bashan, and the restoration of the Jews. 
itseems he then thouglit a serious consideration of this very 
extraordinary Psalm more particule:ly important in the awiul 
year 1812, when the end of the fourth and last great kingcom, 
the Roman, seems by all the propletical sigas of the times, 
most rapidly to advance. There is, he also remarks, ample 
reason to believe that Mount Bashan is really “ ‘The Gveat 
Mountain” (or power) of the Lord, from whence tie Israel- 
ites were to receive an extraordinary sigual to return io the in- 
6 heri- 
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heritapce of their ancestors; or in other words, as some Tate 
commentators have made to appear consistent with the views 
of the most rational Jews aud Christians, the badges of slavery 
and proscription will be removed frour the ‘shotlders of these 
people in all paris of Christendom in which they have been dis- 
persed, and instead of being converted to C hristianity (before 
Christians have agreed, ausong themselves what Christianity 
is), they*will, in common with all Christicns, enjoy the superior 
privilege of worshipping God according 16 the dictates of 1e- 
higion and: universal toleration, improving upow the ethnic 

maxim of “ bear atid forbear.” 

The circumstance which first awakened the attention of Mr. 
Suarp tothe condition of the Alricans was this: A poor negro 
lad, of the vame of Somerset, having been in such a bad state 
of health-as to be useless to bis master, the latter abandoned 
him, and Mr, Sharp findivg him almost expiring on the pave- 
ment, bad him takeu to Burtholomew’s Hospitel, and whe he 
got well, recommended him to a Jady’s service. Two yer ars 
xfter this the poor fellow being quite well was ayain seized by 
his first mbuman master, whilst behind the carmage of, ihe 
lady, aud sent tothe compter as a runaway slave. Mr. Sharp 
hearing ef this by a letter, immediately repaiied to the lord 
mayor, who caused the master and the negro to be bréught be- 
fore him, and decided that the latier was pérfectly foce, sand 
at liberty to depart wherever he pleased, The master tastantly, 
however, seized the wafortunate black by ‘the collar; and in- 
sisted upon bis right of keeping him as his: property. “My. 
Sharp claimed: the protection of the English law against the 
master, and causivg him to be immediately taken into custody, 
exhibited articles of the peace against him for assault and bat- 
tery, when the lord mayor taking cogmzunce of the charge, 
the master was committed, and obliged to find bail for his ap- 
pearance at the sessions. » In fine, a certiorari was ebtained to 
remove the cauge into the court of the king’s bench, whence 
it was submitted to the twelve judges, who unanimously con- 
curred that the master Lad acted criminally, and thereby eman- 
cipated for ever the race of blacks from a state of slavery, 
while they remained op British ground. 

But even in this laudable undertaking Mr. Sharp was very 
near toiled by the tergiversation of a great lawyer; for, previe 
ously to bis appearance betore the lord mayor, he pre pared 
himself by consulting Blacksione’s Commentaries, and finding 
a passage to his purpose, took a note of the chapter and page. 
Acvor ingly, during the heat of the argument, he eeonypee ? 
reterred to the authority ot Blackstone, and on being chal- 
lenged io adduce the passage by the opposite party, le bor- 
rowed the lord mayor's copy; but, on turning to the identical 
chapter and folio, no such passage was to be found. On re- 
Y turn 
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turniag home he assured himself that his reference was cor- 
rect; but on a comparison of books, it appeared that..Mr. 
Sharp had the first, and the lord mayor a subsequent edition. 
On this discovery he waited upon Mr. Justice Blackstone, who 
on receiving suitable explanation, frankly told him that it was 
truc, that that and m: wy other passages favourable to public 
liberty were to be found in his first edition, which had been 
siruck out of the subsequent ones ; and that he bad been led 
to suppress them on the urgent remonstrances of Lord Mans- 
field, and some other of his brother judges. ‘This anecdote 
shews the depth of the conspiracy against English liberty which 
has been carried on, 

Inthe discussion of the important question concerning the 
legality of press warrants, Mr. Sharp displayed the same energy 
he had done in the case of Somerset. In the case of Melli- 
chip, a freeman, who had been pressed, Mr. Sharp applied to 
Alderman Ball, then lord mayor, for an order for his discharge 
from the tender off the Tower; from hence the commanding 
officer had previously ordered him to be removed to the Nore. 

Mr. Sharp then caused the court of king’s bench to. be 
moved for a writ of habeas corpus, to bring the body of Mel- 
lichip into court, which being of course complied with, Mr. 
Sharp insisted that there being no charge against him fora 
breach of the laws, the court was bound to discharge him. 
Lord Mansfield felt himself compelled to acquiesce in the con- 
stitutional justice of this demand, and ordered Mellichip to be 
set at liberty. 

The society for the abolition of the slave trade, as before 
hinted, owed its origin entirely to the active humanity and 
patriotism of Mr. Sharp, who covered the country with tracts, 
containing facts and arguments on this subject, ‘till his cause 
became irresistible. 

In his political principles, he was always the ardent and ze 
ous friend of liberty, and he neglected no opportunity to de- 
fend and assert the neglecied rights of the people. He was 
at all times the warm advocate of parliamentary reform, and 
recommended a plon to the public, founded on the earliest 
principles and practices of the British constitution. He pro- 
posed to restore the ancicut tytbings by which the whole coun- 
try was formerly inc orp orated into societies of ten men each, 
who were joint security for the legal and peaceabie demeanor 
of each other, and who elecied, annual! ly, trom among them- 
selves, a conservator of the peace, called the tithing-man. 
Ten of these societies he proposed to unite into a larger body, 
devominated, agreeably to ancient practice, the hundred, who 
should elect annually their head constable; and ten of these 
bodies again to form the largest assembly of the thousand, who 
shouk | annyally clect, upon the original principles of the Bri- 
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tish constitution, their elderman or magistrate. All trivial 
causes and disputes he proposed to have settled-once a month 
by a jury of twelve men, in the hundred-court, before the coh. 
stable; and all cuuses of a superior nature, and appeals from 
the hundred were to be decided in the court of the thousand, 
before the elderman and a jary of their peers. The whole 
body of the people were to form, in this manuer, the natiotial 
militia; each thousand to constitute a regiment, the elderman 
or mavistrate to be their colonel; and each huodred to consti- 
tute a company, the constable of each, for the time being, to 
be their captain, So many of the thousands to be summoned 
once in every vear, by their magistrate, as would have a right 
to vote im their respective hundreds before the constable, in 
the choice of a six hundred and fifty-eighth part of the re. 
presentative legislature, and without expence to the  cahdidate 
or loss. of time to the voter. 

Mr. Sharp has shewn that the division of this kingdom into 
tithings and hundreds was instituted at first by Alired. He 
likewise demonstrated, in his treatise on this subject, that such 
a division is thoroughly consistent with the most perfect state 
of ‘liberty that man is capable of enjoying, and yet competent, 
nevertheless. to answer all the necessary purposes of mutual 
defence, to secure the due execution of just and equal laws, 
and maintain the public peace. Neither does this system of 
goverpment want either the prescription of ‘antiquity, or the 
test of experience to recommend it to our notice. It reduced 
to order the [sraelitish armies in the wildcruess, and diffased 
comparative happiness through this kinedom, from the time of 
its royal institutor, to the epoch of the Norman conquest. 

His family connections, and his education, led him on all oc- 
casions to support the religion of the established church. He 
always dreaded popery, but was on every occasion liberal to- 
wards the dissenters. His zeal led ‘him therefore to recom- 
uiend the establishment of an episcopal church in America, 
and he had the honour of introducing their first bishops for 
consecration to the archbishop of Canterbury. America has, 
however, ho establishe 1 redi 


’ 


on. ‘Fhe’ constiintion of that 
county can neither establish nor prohibit any théde of wore 
ship which any individual may think proper to xdopt. 

fn the unfortunate war which ended inthe separation of 
Ameviea from Great Britain, the virtue and patriotism of ‘this 
sentieman suggested to the congress the idea of having re- 
ceurse to him'as’ a mewns of bringing about a reconciliation 
between the two countries. Two commissioners (Dr. Franklin 
and Silas Dean) were accordingly dispatehed to Paris, for the 
purpose of transmitting to Mr. Sharp, in London, propoSals 
for the British government. Mr. Stiarp delivered the proposi- 
tions to Lord George Germain, who was then. the Americar 
minister; 
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wimster; and, the terms not being acceded to. by the English 
wmistry, the commissioners returned, aud Awerica was de- 
claredindependent on tue 4th day of July, 1770, in consequence 
of this refusal. 

Mr. Sharp was designed for the law, but he never practised. 
He was ufterwards in the orduance-oilice; but having a gen- 
eel Competency, aad disapproving of the American war, he 
gave up his plage, and took chambers in the ‘Temple, where 
be resided many years ‘ull his death. Ivee trom every do- 
mestic incumbrance, he there applied his mind to the pursuit 
of general knowledge. He was an able linguist, both ancient 
and moderna, well-read in divinity, and in the Hebrew and 
Greck scriptures; extensively acquainted with law, an en- 
lightened politician, and a great amateur of music. He de- 
voted every Sunday night to the harp, of which he was ex- 
tremely fond. This, however, was meant as a devotional ex- 
ercise, since the Psalms of David, sung in Hebrew by himself, 
were the constant accompaniments of his instrament. On 
these occasions, his venerable appearance, his fine expressive 
countenance, united to his vivacious manner, presented to his 
auditors the most lively appearance of bardic enthusiasm. A 
perfect orthodox Christian in his belief, he had too much 
good sense to fall into those narrow bigoted sentiments, which 
disgrace the rigid professiou of many otherwise excelleut vha- 
tractors; he therefore relaxed sometimes into innocent gaiety, 
and has been seen amusing himself at a convivial meeting, 
held at a tavern in Fleet-street, once every week, for the pur- 
pose of singing okl English madrigals. His voice was good, 
rment and execution considerable, ‘This partiality 


is 


} 


and his jac 


_for wusie, also, made him an invariable attendant at the cathe- 


dral-service of Saint Paul’s, the organ of which place, and its 
chaunts, he thought excellent. 

Mr. Sharp was the first president, and a principal benefactor 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society; and since his detease 
the cominitice of that excellent society have published a formal 
resolution, expressive of their high sense of bis public services 
aud private virtues. 

His last public act was to lend the great authority of his 
name to an association against adwitting catholics to all the 
privileges of the constitution, But a dread of popery, which 
might be said to be hereditary, and which infiucnced all his 
Conversations and opinions, ‘partic ularly on theological sub- 


jects. This too was mixed with certain notions derived from 


the book of Revelations, and his notion that popery and ar- 
bitrary power are always in close alliance. In the grandson 


of a revolutionary archbishop, these opinions of a good 
man will be exensed even by those who conscientiously differ 
froin lin. 


Mr. 
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Mr, Sharp possessed a very extensive library. His collee- 
tion of Bibles is esteemed the best in the kingdom. Though 
seventy-nine years old, like Cato, he pursued his studies with all 
the ardour of youth: be became a tolerable proficient in 
Arabic. He lived a temperate and regular life ; his declining 
age, therefore, like the evening of a fine sumuer’s day, was 
calm and clear: his gait was upright, and his nervessteady even 
to the last; his forin was a medium between the thin and the 
athletic. His name and actions will always rank bim with our 
Hampdens, Hanways, and Howards. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
PROMENADE OR CARRIAGE COSTUME. 


S Bas dress, when divested of the spencer, or jacket, 
exhibits the evening or opera costume, which consists 
of a round robe of morone or crimson coloured Merino, 
kerseymere, or queen’s cloth, ornamented round the bottom 
and up the front with a fancy gold embroidered border. 
The bodice its composed of satin, or velvet, of the same colour, 
trimmed round the bosom and sleeves with gold braid and 
narrow swansdown; the front of the bodice richly orna- 
mented with gold and pearl buttons. A gold band and pear! 
or diamoud clasp confine the bottom of the waist, with a 
goid frog pending on each side, inclining towards the back 
ot the figure. The robe is laced behind with gold cord. 
Hair disposed in dishevelled curls, falling on the left side, 
and decorated with clusters of variegated autumnal flowers. 
Necklace, composed of a treble row of pearl, white cor- 
nelian, or the satin bead, confined in front with a diamond 
clasp. Har-rings and bracelets to correspond. Slippers, of 
crimson velvet, ornamented with gold fringe and rosettes, 
though we recommend those of white satin in preference. 
White kid gloves, below the elbow. Fan, of richly frosted 


~~] 


silver crape. 

The great convenience and novel attraction of this dress, 
Consisis in its admitting of a spencer of the same material 
as the robe, which is tichly ornamented, a la militaire, with 
gold braid and neiting butions, forming a sort of epauleite 
on the shoulders. The spencer is embroidered up the seams 
of the back, on the shoulders and cuffs, ta correspond with 
tue botiom of the robe. This spencer, when worn over 
the evening dress, aflords at once both comfort and uiility; 
and, with the addition of a straw or velvet hat, ornamented 
with feathers, aud half boots er Roimau shoes, constitute 
a 





errs 
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a most attractive and appropriate carriage or promenade 
costuine, 


THE WALKING COSTUME, 


Fligh dresses of cloth, with a cloak to correspond, are at 
present in bigh estimation. A small turned-tp cloth hat, 
simply ornamented with a satin ribband to correspond in 
colour with the cloth, and put on over a lace cap, which 
is ornamented with a full puffing ia front, is worn with a 
mantle. 

The Kutusoff mautle is the decided favourite of our most 
elegant belles ; it is made in general in pink, scarlet, or ruby 
cloth. Princess Mary’s hat is most generally worn with this 
mantilla, and is either pink or white satin. 

Morning dresses are now more general in cloth than in any 
thing else. 

For dinner dresses, velvet cloth, and twilled sarsnet frocks, 
are universal ; waists are, asin half dress, very short, and the 
sleeves of dinner dresses are also worn much shorter than they 
were, 

In full dress, white satin or velvet is universal. ‘The most 
elegant that we have seen was one composed of purple 
velvet: it was a frock ; the body and sleeves were slashed 
with white satin, and the edge of each slash ornamented 
with a very light, narrow, and beautiful siiver fringe.— 
White satin frocks, richly embroidered, either in silver or 
coloured silks, are much in favour; as are also draperies 
composed of either white lace, or crape embroidered to 


correspond. 


Mr. Afilburn’s Remarks on Commerce. 


YVOMMERCE is the true bond of union between tie races 
of mankind. Religious institutions might answer that 
purpose, while the families of men were few, and their resi- 
dences contiguous; but after their settlements Occupied very 
distant places it became necessary to substitute a motive appa- 
rently more voluntary, but really more urgent. Few would 
feel sufliciently the stimulus of religion; bat interest would 
command the many, and all would desire the rarities and va- 
luables of foreign part 5. Itis so, at this day ;—from the wes- 
tern coast of Airica, a few poverty-stricken Mograbbivs tind 
their way to Mecca, as representatives of those who study 
rather their ease ‘than their duty; and though conscious of 
the injunctions which attach to their condition in the Koran, 


tat 
you 
. 
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vet they perform by deputy the good work of visiting once, 
wt least, in their lives, the tomb of the prophet and tee holy 
bouse, the kaaba. Frou the east, though abuadantly populous, 
tew worshippers comparatively conform to the precept of the 
Arab prophet; and fewer still would endure the privations and 
encennter the hazards of the pious expedition, were noi the 
general meeting of believers from all parts, an opportunity of 
conrbining ite one great fair the mercantile dealings and com- 
missions of the widely separated countries, whence the con- 
course of pilgrims is gathered. ‘The expectation of wealth 
combines with the consciousness of duty in chearing the toil- 
some journey to the way-worn Hadgi. 

lu hmiting itself to countries, and fixing on local stations, 
(the metropolitan cities perhaps) religion gave but a slight im- 
pulse to the curiosity of mankind; the urgeacy of that active 
principle gradually wore off after a few miles of travel, and 
the gratifications of a few days inspection. Whereas com- 
merce delighted in the interchange of productions bestowed 
by nature, or produced by skilful industry, in regions the re- 
motest from each other; the greater was the interval that se- 
parated them, the greater value was attached to what each had 
to barter ;—what each thought superior in something, real or 
imaginary, to what was common—too commun to be exqui- 
site, athome. Land carriaye for a great length of way, was, 
as it continues to be, costly and toilsome: the commodities 
obtained by it, were few in comparison with the general desire 
of obtaining them; and this poverty though it enriched a 
sinall number of travelling merchants and camel drivers, yet 
atforded no adequate scope for the exertions of industry to 
replace that which had been removed by expectation. But 
when vessels of vast bulk and capacity were introduced into 
such commercial intereourse as admitted them, the power of 
carriage wooderfully augmented the power of production, on 
one hand, and the power of acquisition oo the other. The 
demand imereased the supply; it eusured also the steadiness of 
delivery; and the workman no longer laboured with trembling 
hauds, lest his productions should be exposed to sale, and fod 
vio purchaser in the market, 

‘The ocean is now the great channel of intercourse; but the 
first adventures of trade were, certainly, iva region of islands. 
Where the eye of the mariner could direct his course, from 
point to point, thither he bent his way in security; and bold 
was the man who hayarded his existence in an expedition that 
led him out of sight of land, for more than a single night, at 
first, afterwards for a few nights, then during the yhole bright 
part of a lanation; till at length, the discovery of the com- 
pass allowed the full stretch of the human faculties, and pow 
monihs and-years are consumed in continued voyages; ard 
the 
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the globe has scarcely any “ unknown Parts,” concealed from 
the prying eye of scientific research, or the enquiring avidity 
of commercial enterprize. 

Bat all parts are not equally favourable to the purposes of 
commerce, Where two countries produce exactly. the same 
commodities, no exchange can take place: it is the difference 
of productions that originates and establishes mercantile deal- 
ings, and it isan acquaintance with this difference that marks 
aud distinguishes the intelligent merchant, Lt. were mere cross 
purposes, loss of time, and waste of expence to seek in the 
east, that which can be obtained only in the west: and ap- 
proaching to this, according to its degree, is the expectation of 
finding plenty of an article, in a port where it is seidom omen 
or a cheap assortment in a place which affords but scanty spe 
cimens. Much the samé is the impolicy of bringing good 
in return'which are not acceptable at home: the shamiibinih e 
must be loss 





Ancient Customs in Northumberland on New Year's Day, 
and Twelfth Day. 


{From Iutchinson’s History of that County.] 


HE celebration of new year’s dvy is preserved in this 

county asa rural festival. Gilts are made to childrea, 
servants, and dependants, called new year’s gilts: Mr. Bourne 
quotes what Stillingfleet says, “‘ That among the Saxons of 
the northern nations, the feast of the new year was observed 
with more than ordinary jollity;” and, from Hospinian, says, 
* It was an anciegt custom of the heathens, and afterwards 
practised by the Christians.” Servants were exempt from their 
Jubour, and partook of the feast and reral sports with their 
Masters: they were presented with tokeus of upprobati on and 
favour. Ou certain festivals the Romans gave pieces of 


money to travellers and strangers who we: resent ut the sa- 
crifice. On our day of festivity, mirth is excited by a rastic 
inasquerading and playing tricks in disgaise ; vide of the 


ox slain for the winter cheer, is often putou, aad the person 
thus attired, attempts to shew the character of the devil, by 
every horrible device in his power. All the winter sports scem 
to express a slroug Opibion of the ancients, that gen of very 
contrary natures prevailed on earth, that the one was constantly 
coucomitant to light as the other was to darkavss; and this 
image of the de vil, which is frequently permitted to expel the 
iD hat ritants anf take possession of the house, is typical of the 
power of the evil genius, inthe season when the sun is longest 
absent from our hemisphere. ‘This corresponds with the la- 
bo mcatation 
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mentation used by those who held the Elusinian mysteries, and 
mourmedior Adonis. It is very ditiicult to make any probable 
determination to what people we owe these customs. In the 
Roman Saturnalia and Sigillaria, this kind of frolicking was 
practised, Among the observations made by Mr. Brand on 
Bourne’s XIV Chap. he remarks, that there was an aucient 
cusiom fer young women to go about with a wassail bow}, 
that is, ‘€ a,bewi of spiced. ale” on new year’s eve, with some 
sort of verses that were sung by them in going from door to 
door. Wassail is derived from the Anglo Sax. Wep. Hel. 
that is, “ Be in health.” 


+ 


The twelfth day after the day of our Savioui’s birth is at- 
tended with great festivity. There are diversions used in. the 
southern parts of England, which have not reached this oor- 
thern county. The mirth of the day here consists of feasting, 
and a social intercourse between veichbouring families. . My. 
Brand makes a happy quotation from Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. 
1. p. 163, iv bis observations on Bourne’s Chap. XVIL. “ fn 
the days of King Atlfrid a law was made with relatian to the 
holydays, by virtue of which the twelve days after the nativity 
of our Saviour were made festivals.” So much as these feasts 
have been decried, I cannot see them in the despicable light 
qiany modern authors have been pleased to place them. They 
were the occasion of gathering neighbours together, in good 
humour with each other, and ‘the means of keeping them on 
terms of intimacy: friendship and benevolence were thereby 
increased, and good offices multiplied: public maiters at such 
times were discussed and amicably determincd; and those 
happy effects resulted which tended not only to the advantage 
of the individual, but to the good of society at large. 

This age is refined into insipidity: few of the old hospitable 
days return: sociability is sickened into unmeaning ceremony. 
In ancient times the bard was brought to the festive hall, 
rehearse the exceilencies of our ancestors, to fire the breast 
with emulation, to inspireuoble and bounteons sentiments, and 
lift us, through exé ample , into an adoption of the character of 
those herocs and men of honour from whom we were descended ! 
then it was the genial spirit was roused, and benevolence pre- 
vailed. ‘The name of frieadship is retained in our language, 
and the real character is somewhere still found to exist; but ic 
is chiefly in middle life; the great and opulent in general have 
little experience of it: each apparently separates himself from 
community, and is involved in his own circle. The distinguisb- 


ing characteristics, which in formes days purchased a man for- 
tune and fame, are become intrinsic trifles, with.which he may 
amuse himself, Lut purebase litle patronage: the vice is con- 
taminatuiny, it is ergeping into the vitals of lower life, and 
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where the insipidity will ead is beyond wodern magic to divine. 
What would be the consequence, should adverse ages ever 
bring on exigences of state? ‘The old popular influence of the 
great uo longer existing! the distances ‘between rdnks of men 
still extending their separation! The celebrated fable points 
outthe politics which would prevail with the lowest classes of 
men, “ [f we are only to be regarded for servility, it is indif- 
ferent to us to whom weare servauts.” There is nothing keeps 
this part. of the state within rule, but the fear of still worsning 
the condition. 


ou — — ———— 


Cure for Fellon, a Disease in Sheep. . 
To tue Epitor, 


SIR, 


AVING been a constant reader of your Entertainer from 

its origin, in which I have seen many valuable recipes to 

remedy diseases in animals, [ hope you will be so kind as to 

insert the following for the benefit of the public, throughout 
the circuit of your customers. 

As this is the season in which that destructive disease among 
young sheep, in this neighbourhood called the fellon*, makes 
great havoc, and many are seen when just seized, I hope the 
following medicine will be the means of saving many, who 
might otherwise soon expire ; oil of turpentine, a table spoon- 
ful, olive oil, half the. quantity, keep the sheep in a moderate 
state of movement, and not put it to grass again for two 
hours, 

This medicine has not been tried by more than eight sheep 
that | know of, and seven of them are living. and well, some of 
Which could not walk an hundred yards, and were brought in 
by strength of arms. 

P.S. [think there is no doubt bat it is a good specific for a 
bullock that may be swollen by turnips or clover, if a 
quantity be given according to the different size and strength 
of the animals, but this I have not had the opportunity of trying 
since the discovery. 

I am your humble servant, 
JOHN WEVILL, Saint Cleer, near 
Liskeard, Cornwall. 
* Fellon, perhaps the disease may have another name in different 


places, but it is an inflammation in the bowels, attended with profuse 
swelling, which soon terminates ia mortification anddeath. 
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Answer, by C. P. of Exeter, to ¥. Postlethwaite’s Rebus, inserted June 28. 


EE how fast our time doth run, 
For you’re already TWENTY-ONE, 


4§* Similar answers have been received from\J. Kelsa, of the royal ma. 
rines at Stonehouse; R. R. Broad, of Falinouth; dnd G. Eyres, of Oke- 
ford Fitzpaine, 





Answer, by T. B. of Sherborne, to R. R. Broad’s Rebus, inserted the 27th of 
September. 


LEA is the insect that you mean, 
‘Transpos’d, a LEAF is plainly seen, 


fr We have received the like answers from J, W. of Charmouth; Joho 
Keiso, and J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines at Stonehouse; P—h—k, 
of Camborne; T. Sherwill, of Plympton; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; Phi- 
Jomath, of Weston Zoyland; R. ‘Vrist, of Ashburton; S. Duck, of Poole; 
. P. Reed, of Plymouth; G. Eyres, of Oakford Fitzpaine; P. Gove, ot 
ixeter; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; J. Daw, of Landulph; B. A. and 
S. Dunn, of St. Austell; and H. Crocker, of Cockell. 





Answer, by S. Duck, of Poole, to}. Dacvy’s Enigma, inserted September 27, 


HEN silent night, and gloomy DARKNESS sway, 
Then cruel villains on their victims prey. , 


{A similar answer has been received from F. L. Veysey, of Racken- 
ford; T. B. and G. M. of Shérborse; ‘T. Sher will, of Plympton; B. An. 
drew, of St. Austell; J. Postlethwaite, and J. Kelso, of the royal marines 
at Stonehouse; Philomath, of Weston Zoyland; J. W. of Charmouth; 
G. R. of P)ymouth Dock ; R. B. Broad, vot Falmouth; G. Eyres, of Oak- 
ford Fitzpaine; P. Gove, and C. P. of Exeter; T. B. C. and J. P. Reed, 
of Plymoath; J. Dawe, Landulph ; H. Crocker, of Cockell; aud RK. [rist, 
of Ashburton. 





4 REBUS, by J. Channon, of Otrery. 


a ae young I was my first oft call’d; 
A liquor next produce ; 
Each part transpese, yoa then will find 

My whole is of great use. 











An ANAGRAM, by . Davy, of Broad Winsor. 


wre oceans are aright transpos’d, 
What builders are then stands disclos’d; 
One letter off, transpose the same, 
A wuch-us’d passage you Will name; 
One fetter change, again transpose, 
A kind of gate you'll then disclose ; 
‘Transpose once more, and quickly you 
Ain useful pole will bave in view ; 
Ye bards, cre 1 conclusidn make, 
You must another letter take, 
And then will be expos’d to view 
What I once dreaded, bards, adieu! 

6 





POETRY. 








— 
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To my little Friend Alfred D—h—m, of Falmouth, on his fourth Birth- 





Day, October 22,1813. 


7 ING ALFRED, we read, was a wonderful man, 
And form’d all his laws on a notable plan ; 
But there’s no law in nature this truth to defeat, 
*¢ Little Alfred, in time, may be Alfred the Great.” 


Pursue, my fine boy, where your namesake has led, 
Tid a garland of glory encircles yoor head, 

And tho’ not to regal distinctions you rise, 

You will reign o’er the hearts of the good and the wise. 


When a few fleeting years, like a shadow have pass’d, 
The brightest of crowns will be tarnish’d at last, 

But the garland, which virtue exultingly gave, 
Escapes from the tempest, to bloom on your grave. 


Ah! far be that period, so dreaded by all, j 
When the great boast no other resource than the small; 
Yet come when it will, even death you'll survive, 

Fos the deeds of the good are for ever alive. 


In virtue, courageous; in piety meck ; 

Let your actions theméelves their sincerity speak ; 

Thus, when next on Parnassus the muse takes her seat, 

She may hail little Alfred—as Alfred the Great. . 
AUGUSTUS. 
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Verses written by Miss Elizabeth Moore, only tweice Years of Age, Daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jos. Moore, of Poole, wha is at School at Mrs. Williams's, 
ut Shaftesbury. 


se - employ of the day to describe I’m desir’d, 
Tho’ with genius poetic I ne’er was inspir’d, 
But [Il try what T can to make rhyme. 
In the morning, when sum:non’d, we all ate to rise ; 
What bustle in dressing! while ev’ry one cries, 
* Tor my tasks, sure, I ave not half tithe.” 


When washing, and dressing, and combing, are done, ‘ 
To our various employ ments away we all runy 
Some to read, some to spell, some to write; 
*Till we're call’d up to praise the Redeemer, who kept, 
And surrounded with blessings our beds while we slepr, 
And again brought us safé to the light. 


When prayers are over, and breakfast is done, 
We prepare for our walk to the hill, where we ran 
Aud scamper about, all so gay ; 


But 
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But the chimes of the church much too soon reach our cars— 
It is time to return to our business and Cares: 
Side by side then we all march away, 


Then come reading, and writing, and classing, and spelling, 
Geography, grammar, and music sweet swelling, 
While we all are quite anxious, in turn,‘ 
To perform our part well, let it be what it may» 
That our teachers with pleasure and justice may say, 
For their pains we make ample return. 


‘Then the master comes in, and to write we begin, 
While for copies, for books, and for pens, such a din, 
We have not a moment to spare ; 
For if we come short of the work we shoald do, 
On Thursday, at classing, we certainly rue, 
And among the third class shall appear. 


The rest of the day— but the time flies so fast, 

I can hardly account for the hours that are past, 
Such various employments we share : 

Dinner, tea, supper, play, all in turn give a zest, 

And if conscious we’ve done to the utmost our best, 
The night passes off without care. 
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First Fruits, by John Horsey,aged 13, November 24, 1813. 


LINES ON ATTENDING THE FUNERAL OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 


H solemn scene, which chills each lively thought ! 
See blooming youth to death’s dark regions brought! 
Whilst in the sad procession I attend, 
And follow to the grave my much lov’d friend, 
I heave the pensive sigh, and drop the tear, 
And melt in sorrow g’er his sable bier! 
He was cut off by premature decay, 
fost like some flow’r nipp’d by a blast in May : 
‘or death, capricious, takes from this world’s stage, 
Youth in its bloom, as well as hoary age. 


And now Eugenio’s funeral rites are paid, 
And in the narrow house his relics laid, 
Ano embie:n of this frail, uncertain state, 
In him I see, and life’s contracted date. 
And whocan tell? Ah! death, this very week, 
May strip these limbs of strength, of health this cheek | 
Then let me seize the present hour with care, 
And for my latter end each day prepare. 


Castle Cary Academy, November, 1813. 





ON INHUMANITY '.O BRUTES. 


Man of kindness to his beast is kind; 

But bratal actions shew a brutal mind: 
Remember, He who made thee, made the brute; 
W ho gave thee specch and reason, form’d him mute. 
He can’t complain; but Gud’s all-secing eye 
Beholds thy crueity — he hears his cry. 
He was design’d thy servant and thy drudge 
But Koow—that his Creator is thy Judge 











